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and the interests of this nation; which never will be done,
as there is reason to fear, as long as parliaments continue
limited to the present term.

This puts me in mind of another very material point, which,1
though absolutely necessary to procure us the confidence of
our friends and to command respect from our enemies, yet
seems impossible to be effected without a greater steadiness
of counsels, a more uninterrupted application to public busi-
ness, and a more mature and disinterested deliberation, than
the experience we have had of frequent elections gives room
to hope for. This is the paying off the debts of the nation,
which must otherwise eat out the verj^vitals of the public,
and expose us to the greatest danger from such foreign
powers as are using the most violent methods to be before-
hand with us in this signal advantage. To work out this
inveterate evil there appears but one method consistent with
the faith of parliamentary securities, (which ought to be pre-
served inviolable,) and at the same time free from the odium of
imposing new taxes on the country, and in which consequent-
ly the landed and the monied interest would be likely to join
without either thinking themselves in the least aggrieved..
This is to raise and support the public credit to such a height
as may enable the government to borrow at a lower interest
what may pay off such debts as carry a greater; which was
attempted last year, but hindered by the rebellion. Now
experience shows that public credit will be subject to per-
petual fluctuations and inequalities, or even fall to an ebb
from whence it is next to impossible to make it reascend,
while the measures of one three years are liable to be unra-
velled and reversed by the three next succeeding, and those
again by the next; and whilst under the shelter of frequent
elections, such tumults, commotions, and disorders are intro-
duced, as, however opposite in themselves, conspire in shak-
ing the foundation of all government, keep men's minds in
suspense, and make them look on everything as precarious
that is any ways involved with the public.

After many inquiries, I can meet with but one good event
in favour of the triennial term for elections, which a long
experience hath furnished us with: and that is, that it is
supposed to have been the occasion of throwing out the de-
structive bill of commerce; some gentlemen not daring to
vote for it out of fear of their next elections. But this yon